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OUR MEDITERRANEAN FLEET. 


BY A NAVAL OFFICER. 


| WHEN the often-discussed next great naval war 
breaks out, in all probability the first battle will 
be fought in the Mediterranean ; and as three of 
| the four principal naval powers—namely, Eng- 


ful fleets there, and the Russians have one close | 
by in the Black Sea, the result of the battle might | 
decide the struggle by effecting the destruction. of 
the flower of the navy of the weaker side. The’ 
British Mediterranean fleet may therefore, by no 
great stretch of imagination, be considered to hold 
in trust the fate of the empire ; and, taking this | 
into consideration, a description of this fleet, of | 
which we have just cause to be proud, by one who 
has served in it for nearly four years, may be 
interesting. 


fleet should be very strong; and so it undoubt- 
edly is—not only the strongest, but also the most 
modern, most efficient, and best-drilled permanent 
sea-going squadron in the world. Its strength 
is ten battle-ships, ten fast cruisers, four fast 
torpedo-gunboats, four torpedo-boat destroyers, 
and twenty torpedo-boats. All these ships are 


ships for the protection of Malta and Gibraltar, 


at Malta, a store-ship, and a sailing vessel for 
training young seamen ; in fact, a navy complete | 
in itself. At its headquarters—Malta—is a first- | 
class dockyard containing four docks, while at 
Gibraltar is a smaller dockyard which is rapidly | 
being developed, and where three large docks are 
in course of construction. Gibraltar is popularly | 
supposed to be the most impregnable fortress in 
the world ; Valetta, the capital of Malta, certainly 
| tuns it close, and possesses besides the finest 
| harbour, for its size, in Europe. The ships are 

manned by 11,000 officers and men, commanded 


land, France, and Italy—have all extremely power- | 


From the above remarks it will appear obvious | 
that it is highly important that our Mediterranean | 


modern fighting ships ; there are besides a torpedo | 
depét ship and a torpedo ram, two coast defence | 


a despatch-vessel, four old gunboats, a depdt ship | 


by a commander-in-chief and another admiral 
afloat, and a third admiral in charge of Malta 
dockyard. All the vessels of the ‘fighting fleet’ 
enumerated above can steam sixteen knots or 
more, and consequently they have nothing to fear 
from any possible opponents, very few of whose 
battle-ships are so fast; if outnumbered by a 
combination of enemies—an unlikely event—they 
could refuse action by steaming away until rein- 
forcements arrived from home. The French per- 
manent fleet is by no means so strong as ours ; 
it numbers only eight battle-ships, eight cruisers, 
and four gunboats, and it very seldom leaves 
home waters, while our ships all spend nine 
months of the year cruising. 

What are the duties and objects of this large 

fleet? Not, as is the rule with our foreign equad- 
rons, to protect colonies; we have none there. 
Malta and Gibraltar are strongly garrisoned and 
| able to take care of themselves ; Cyprus certainly 
does not require such inordinate protection. Its 
duty is to support our prestige and commerce, As 
regards the latter, it is true that in war-time the 
greater part of it would be diverted to the Cape 
route, the Suez Canal being so easily blocked ; 
but there would still remain a great number of 
ships trading to Mediterranean ports ; and if we 
do not want to see them totally excluded from 
the great inland sea, the existence of a powerful 
fleet is necessitated by the great strength of 
foreign nations. Moreover, withdrawal from the 
| Mediterranean would be a serious blow to the 
prestige of a power which has claimed predomin- 
‘ance there as everywhere at sea for at least a 
hundred years; and would leave the field open 
for the concentration of any number of possible 
“hostile allies, who should never be able to join 
forces with our fleet between them. The advo- 
cates of abandonment argue that we run the risk 
| of total defeat ; but it is now generally thought 
that our ships are too fast and too numerous to 
render this possible. The squadron is also in- 
dispensable in peace-time as the great training 
school for officers and men in all modern drills 
and exercises. 


Aa 


All the battle-ships and big cruisers carry out 
much the same yearly routine. Three months— 
from May to July—cruising with the commander- 
in-chief to the westward of Malta or with the 
other admiral in the east ; three months cruising, 
in company with the whole fleet, in the Levant 
or elsewhere, in the autumn ; three months spent 
in the Levant with the torpedo depét ship 
Vulcan, and otherwise engaged ; and the remainder 
of the year at Malta, refitting. The Vulcan is a 
ship of the size of a first-class cruiser, with 
fewer guns, but fitted up as a floating torpedo 
factory, and carrying half-a-dozen second-class 
torpedo-boats, with which sham night-attacks are 
made on the fleet every now and then. <A per- 
manent squadron is maintained in Greek waters, 
commanded by a rear-admiral, ready for any 
eventuality of the eastern question; it consists 
of four or five battle-ships and half as many 
cruisers; and when it is joined in August by 
the commander-in-chief, between twenty and 
thirty ships are assembled to cruise together, 
and carry out steam tactics and other evolutions, 
There are also ships stationed 
Alexandria, Constantinople, and Port Said, and in 
the Red Sea and the Danube. 

Both in harbour and at sea there are frequent 
drills and exercises which create great rivalry 
between the different vessels—each striving to be 
the smartest in the squadron: the rivalry is as 
keenly exhibited in coaling ship as in a boat-race. 
At Malta there are gunnery, torpedo, and signal- 
ling classes, and the seamen and marines are 
landed in force once a week for battalion drill. 
Every quarter a regulated amount of ammunition 
is expended from every gun, and a full-speed 
trial is gone through—this sometimes takes the 
form of a race from port to port; and at sea the 
captains and executive officers are almost daily 
given opportunities of manceuvring their ships at 
steam tactics with the fleet. Certainly in no 
other fleet in the world is there such a diversity 
and frequency of drills, in which every one takes 
an interest both from motives of professional zeal 
and esprit de corps for his particular ship. 

The officers and men have ample facilities for 
sport and play: there are a great many forms 
of amusement. Apart from the usual visits to 
places of interest, ruined towns, and such like 
stereotyped forms, are the annual regatta and 
athletic sports, and individual boat-races, cricket, 
football, &. ‘ Regatta week’ is the great annual 
merry-making of the squadron: it takes place in 
the Levant, in which there are several magnificent 
harbours, when the whole fleet is assembled. Two 
days are devoted to sailing-races and two or three 


to pulling; there are two cups to be competed | 
for—one given by the Duke of Edinburgh when | 


he was the admiral, and one given every year 
by the commander-in-chief ; besides money-prizes 


given by the officers for the winners of races | 


between boats of every description, from the 
heavy launch or pinnace to the skiff and Maltese 
bumboat or even the raft for painting the ship’s 
side. Regatta week is observed as a general 
holiday ; only necessary work is done ; ot prob- 
ably every evening there is a concert on board 
one of the ships. 


a special annual concert on ‘Trafalgar night ’— 
D 


October 21st—which is always a great success. 
This ship has an unusually large quarter-deck, 
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which, roofed in and surrounded with awnings 


tapestried with brilliantly-coloured flags, makes 
an ideal concert-room. The deck in front of the 
stage is covered with little café tables and chairs 
and arm-chairs for the admirals and captains ; 
officers of every ship are invited to give their 
assistance, and the result is a selection of no 
mean talent—singers, conjurors, instrumentalists, 
reciters, and ‘sketchists;’ of course there is a 
topical song. Cricket and football matches call for 
no special description. Enough has been said to 
show that the man who serves a three years’ com- 
mission ‘up the Straits,’ although debarred from 
the joys of home, can look back to the experience 
with feelings of pleasure when he has arrived in 
England to spend a year or two on the home 
station ; and feel sure that he has gained a 
thorough knowledge of his particular duty in a 
modern ship, which will perhaps later on stand 
him in good stead when the time comes to fight 


at Gibraltar, | 


the battle destined to settle once for all the ques- 
tion of the sovereignty of the seas. 


A TSAR’S GRATITUDE 
| 
| CHAPTER VI. 


| Events in Russia followed one another during 
, the fatal 1855 with breathless rapidity. Nicho- 
las—the finest man in Europe, and the haughitiest 
—died broken-hearted ; Sebastopol succumbed ; 
Alexander II. came to the throne, and with his 
coming people breathed more freely ; for the late 
majestic Imperial Personage had sat like a mill- 
stone on the hearts of men, an absolute autocrat 
if ever there was one, by sheer weight of an awe- 
inspiring personality. 

Sasha Philipof had been ordered to return to 
the Crimea, where he took part in the defence of 
Sebastopol and was wounded a second time ; but 
Dostoief, attached to the person of the Grand 
Duke Tsarevitch, now Tsar, had found his duties 
to lie nearer home, and was, in fact, never very 
far from his imperial master and friend, who, as 
a matter of fact, had grown extremely fond of the 
young hussar, 
| Olga was still a convalescent when Philipof, to 

his great joy, received his orders to return to the 
seat of war. Dostoief had of late become a some- 
what frequent visitor to Olga’s flat, and a more 
loverlike lover than Sasha might have regarded 
these visits of the handsome hussar with suspicion 
if not apprehension ; but that martial young person 
' never dreamed of associating Dostoief’s presence 
in Olga’s house with any idea of dawning love. 
He welcomed his friend whether at his ward’s 
house or at his own, and considered it a friendly 
act that he should visit either one or the other. 

More than this, when ordered to the Crimea, he 
actually begged the hussar, as a favour to himself, 
_to look up his betrothed occasionally, and see that 
she wanted for nothing during his absence. 

‘Be a brother to her, Dostoief, like a good 
fellow,’ he said, ‘for my sake ; I can trust you, 
I know. Dostoief glanced keenly at his friend 
and winced a little at the last sentence, but he 


The battle-ship Trafalgar gives promised to visit Olga periodically. 


‘I am her guardian, you know, continued 
Sasha, ‘and we are first cousins as well, not to 
mention the trifling circumstance that we have 
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been engaged for years; so that I have some 
right to appoint a deputy guardian !’ 

From which it is to be inferred that, however 
excellent an officer Alexander Philipof may have 
been, he was a poor specimen of a man of the 
world ; while as a lover he was a most foolish and 
contemptible person indeed ! 

As for Olga, she bewailed Sasha’s departure 
after the most approved Russian manner, with 
many tears and much demonstration ; and if she 
had been asked her opinion as to his sanity in 
leaving her in charge of Dostoief, she would have 
contemptuously declared that to doubt it would 
be an insult both to her love and to Sasha’s also ; 
or perhaps she might have quoted, if she had 
known it, the gospel of the lover according to 
Montrose, in the lines beginning : 


He either fears his fate too much 
Or his deserts are small... . 


However, there arose no such question, for she 
absolutely and entirely trusted herself and him 
also; and assuredly her devotion to Philipof 
was a very complete and beautiful thing. As for 
his, though a less perfect article, it was of a 
good durable quality as far as it went—though, 
of course, for Sasha, military duty and excite- 
ment, and possible glory, took the first place, 
and love a bad second. 

Sasha was to write, of course, from the Crimea, 
and Olga would write also, and probably very 
much oftener ; and Philipof did his best to feel 
and to appear decently miserable when he bade 
Olga farewell and departed ; but as a matter of 
fact he was overjoyed to exchange the constant 
sofa-side attention of the last month for the 
bracing life of the camp and the _ battlefield. 
He was weary to death of sick-nursing, and re- 
quired a change. 

As for Dostoief, he entered upon his duties as 
vice-guardian to pretty Olga with the most hon- 
ourable intentions, both towards his friend and 
towards his ward; and being more than half in 
love when Sasha departed for the south, he 
promptly completed his self-enslavement as soon 
as his friend’s back was turned ; though, to do 
him justice, he did not avow his love, and even 
concealed it from its object. 

Sasha wrote a letter or two, and was then so 
severely wounded that he was picked up for dead, 
and was, indeed, for a month or more, poised 
balance-like between life and death. On _ re- 
covery, or partial recovery, he requested a 
fellow-officer to write in his name to Olga; but 
unfortunately this letter never reached its des- 
tination, because the bearer of the mail of which 
it formed a part was shot. After this it was 
difficult or impossible to send further communi- 
cations home from beleaguered Sebastopol, neither 
could Sasha receive news from St Petersburg ; 
so that when, Sebastopol having fallen, he re- 
turned home, depressed by a year’s disaster to 
Russia’s arms, he came to St Petersburg as one 
who has twelve months’ news to hear. 

One item of news he received en route, however, 
and this was not of a kind to cheer a poor soldier, 
war-worn and disheartened by the failure of his 
country’s arms. Nicholas was dead; but his 
displeasure with the unfortunate Okhotsk regi- 
ment lived in his successor, who, it appeared, 
was bent upon honouring his dead father’s 


known sentiments in this matter by inheriting 
and continuing his animosity towards the corps. 
Consequently, though there were, heaven knows, 
vacancies enough in the regiment, the fiat went 
out that there should be no promotion, and that 
the regiment should be thus branded, with others 
named, as ‘ under degradation.’ 

Poor Sasha, who had certainly done his best, 
hoth at Inkermann and elsewhere, to preserve 
the honour of the regiment, deeply resented this 
undeserved disgrace ; wholesale degradation was, 
he felt, most unjust and improper. This was not 
the way to increase in those who had well served 
the Tsar a feeling of loyalty towards his person. 
Was it right that he, who had fought for nearly 
two years in his country’s defence, and had been 
twice within the valley of the shadow of death, 
should now be obliged to enter St Petersburg at 
last like a dog that has done wrong and slinks 
home with its tail between its legs ? 

All this was so deeply mortifying to Philipof 
that he had not the heart even to visit Olga for 
the first. twenty-four hours after his arrival. He 
was ashamed to appear before her with such news : 
news of a year’s fighting and suffering, and all 
undergone for the sake of the prize Disgrace ! 

But on the second day, feeling that the ordeal 
must be faced at last, and feeling also that he 
was somewhat anxious to know how the girl had 
fared during these long months of unavoidable 
silence, he started for Olga’s lodging. On the 
way he met a friend, Antonof, a Chinovnik or 
civilian, who started at sight of him. 

‘Good God, Philipof, he cried, ‘is that you 
or your shade ?’ 

‘T—all that’s left of me!’ laughed Sasha. 
‘Why?’ 

‘Only that I was told you were dead,’ said 
Antonof ; ‘who could it have been, now, that 
told me !’ 

‘The man in your dream, I should think !’ 
said Sasha, laughing again. ‘I don’t die, you 
know ; I’m not one of that kind ; I mend like a 
rag doll. 

‘I’m glad you do, said Antonof heartily. 
‘We've lost good fellows enough without you !’ 

But when Sasha reached Olga’s flat and was 
admitted, a surprise was in store for him. He 
found strangers living in her apartments, who 
informed him that Olga now lived in another and 
more fashionable quarter of the town, naming a 
street which he knew well to be so expensive as 
regards the rents of the houses, that if Olga had 
indeed hired a flat here, she must have utilised an 
entire year’s income to pay the rent. 

Wondering and astonished, Sasha drove across 
to the Palace Quay, to the house designated, and 
rang the bell, which was answered by Matrona, 
so that, Philipof concluded, there was at any rate 
no mistake about this being the right house. 

Matrona’s conduct was peculiar, and not such 
as Sasha, who was a very great favourite of the 
old nurse, might reasonably have expected. She 
first started violently ; then she crossed herself, 
and spat on the ground ; then she uttered several 
lond shrieks and subsided into the hall chair, 
where Sasha, unable to extract anything from her 
but renewed shrieks, presently left her and passed 
into the house. From room to room he went, 
richly furnished, handsome rooms, until he reached 
one in which Olga sat and worked at a table ; she 
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worked, as he saw to his surprise, at tiny knitted 
socks, and it struck him for one instant that Olga 
had returned to her ancient love for dolls and 
was dressing one. 

‘Why, Olga, he said softly, desiring to 
surprise but not to startle her, ‘have you’ 

But Olga rose to her feet with a wild cry, and 
starting round gazed at him with eyes through 
which all sorts of expressions passed in kaleido- 
scopic procession, but in which that of terror 
remained a fixture. Olga flushed and then grew 
white, and tried to speak, but failed ; she put out 
an arm to keep Sasha from her—greatly to his 
surprise—and closed her eyes and stared again ; 
and at last with a great cry, that might have 
meant anything or everything, to judge from its 
intensity, flung herself into his arms. 

Philipof strained her warmly to his heart 
without a word. Olga lay there awhile sobbing 
and speechless ; then, suddenly, she detached his 
hands from about her. 

‘God help me,’ she cried, ‘I forgot ; I suppose 
I must never embrace you again’ 

‘Olga, my bird, what do you mean? Are you 
not glad to see me back again? Didn’t you expect 
me about now? Why are you frightened of me, 
my soul—I am no ghost !’ 


‘Oh, what have I done—what have I done!’ | 
‘Why didn’t you write, my | 


wailed poor Olga. 
love, why—why ?’ 

‘Well, what have you done !’ laughed Philipof ; 
‘nothing very terrible, I dare say ; and as for 
writing, there was no post’ 

‘ Terrible ?’ she interrupted. ‘ Why—look here !’ 
Olga had taken hold of the sleeve of her own dress 


and was shaking it about before his eyes, Sasha 
comprehended it not. 

‘Well, what of it ?’ he said. 

‘It’s mourning—mourning for you!’ Olga 


burst into tears and threw herself into his arms 
again. ‘We thought you were dead—dead—dead,’ 
she cried, ‘They told me you were—and oh! I 
didn’t know what to do—for I was so miserable— 
and then Vladimir came, and was so kind and good, 
and offered to marry me, and give Matrona and me 
a home, and Matrona said it was the best thing to 
be done—and I was persuaded, for I didn’t care 
much what happened to me, since you were dead, 
my love! And Vladimir said I needed a guardian, 
and—and we were married five months ago—and 
oh! thank God that you have come back to me 
alive—thank God, Sasha, though I don’t know 
what will come of it all !’ 

Philipof loosened her arms from about his neck, 
and sat down on the nearest seat to think. His 
head buzzed with this sudden shock; his heart 
was likea dead thing within him. He felt too 
utterly amazed to take in the full significance of 
Olga’s communication. ‘Olga,’ he said at last, 
‘who was it told you that I was dead—Dostoief ?’ 
Sasha had wit enough to reflect, even at this 
moment, that if this proved to be a matter of 
treachery, he should soon right it, as far as pos- 
sible—by shooting Dostoief like a dog. 

‘No, no! it was the newspaper,’ sobbed Olga, 
crying and laughing at the same time— ‘you 
were in the dreadful list—the list of the killed. 
Vladimir was almost as miserable as I about it— 
almost, not quite, and Matrona too. That’s the 
horrid paper in the rack on the big table—the 
St Petersburg Gazette. I fainted when I saw it !’ 


Sasha inspected the a indicated, and found 
that his name had indeed been included among 
the killed instead of in the list of the wounded, 
The discovery appeased him, in a measure, 

‘I see, I see!’ he said ; ‘so that, believing me 
to be dead, and being afraid to live alone with 
Matrona, without me to protect you, you married 
Dostoief : did you love him, Olga?’ 

‘God forgive me, I don’t think I did quite, 
she sobbed. ‘ How could I, my beloved—Sasha, I 
mean—when you had only been dead half a year? 
What is to be done now?’ Philipof laughed 
rather scornfully. 

‘Come, come, Olga,’ he said, ‘ you are the man’s 
wife ; what should there be to be done? His wife 
you are and must remain ; I am to be forgotten ; 
that of course; I would not have it otherwise, 
You will learn to love this Dostoief—I will stand 
aside ; your guardian and cousin always, but your 
lover no longer. It was a cruel mistake, but we 
will make the best of it. Is it an agreement?’ 

For answer poor Olga laid her face in her two 
hands and cried so bitterly that Sasha found it 
rather difficult to leave her without further 
| endearments. 


(To be continued.) 


FARMING CURIOSITIES. 
By R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


Many are unaware, even among the agricultural 
classes, that besides grain and root growing, and 
the rearing of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs, there 
are other channels of the great farming industry 
open to the venturesome. Poultry-furming is one 
of these that we have of late recognised, and as 
an industry it has been recommended for general 
adoption in these days of ‘agricultural depression,’ 
Unfortunately attempts to carry on this industry 
| on a large scale have never proved successful—a 
large poultry-farm, pure and simple, does not pay. 
As a useful and md adjunct to the farmer's 
ordinary business, poultry-farming is profitable, 
and the farmers of the Heathfield district of 
Sussex have clearly demonstrated the fact that 
the rearing of chickens is a valuable insurance 
against the effects of depression. In the report 
of the sub-commissioner to the Royal Commis- 
sion on Agriculture on the poultry rearing and 


already referred to, it is stated that ‘no poultry- 
farm lasts more than three or four years.’ This 
supports the opinion we have already expressed. 
The district in question is par excellence our 
poultry district. Chickens are reared to a greater 
or less extent by almost every one in the district, 
from the large farmer to the cottager; but the 
rearing and fattening of the chickens are two 
absolutely distinct branches, the chickens, as a 
general rule, being reared by one man and fat- 
tened by another. Cows and chickens are said 
to be complementary to each other, the reason 
given being that the chickens take the skim milk, 
which is indeed necessary for them and would 
otherwise waste. This is possible only on an 
ordinary farm where poultry is not the sole 
product of the land. Even from this progres- 
sive district where poultry-farming supplements 
ordinary farming there comes a complaint 
that poultry prices are often depressed through 


fattening industry in the Heathfield district | 
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Russian partridges being sold in the London 
market during the close-time for English par- 
tridges. If such be the case, why not enter 
upon partridge-farming also? It would be 
easier than quail-farming, and yet this has been 
accomplished in England. In this country quails 
have been bred in captivity successfully and 
fatted for the market. As a rule the quails on 
the market are netted wholesale on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and sent in wicker crates, 
packed like sardines, to Germany, France, and 
England. About a third die on the journey from 
overcrowding, neglect, and thirst, so that fatted 
quails become an expensive luxury. Our English 
quail-farmer has been very successful in the 
hatching of these birds, and it is in this per- 
haps that the greatest risk lies. Pass this initial 
difficulty, and quail-farming may be introduced 
into other districts than that of Nuneaton, where 
at present it isa monopoly. The brood-hen quails 
nest regularly like barn-door fowls, and lay even 
in winter, Kept in runs of fifty birds each, they 
are fed on fattening foods, and when ready for the 


market are killed and plucked on the farm, and | consists principally of chopped eggs, rice, 


then packed off to the dealers. The demand for 
quail is steady, they are always on the markets, 
and the price seldom varies. Even the feathers 
are marketable, and certain quail feathers are in 
great demand for ‘fly hackles’ by all artificial- 
fly makers. 

Another agricultural industry, not very common, 
is geese-farming. Of course geese, along with 
ducks and poultry, are kept by the majority of 
farmers, but not in such numbers as to require 
any special attention. There are some large geese- 
farmers in England. In Essex, for example, there 
is an establishment which will have in its pens 
from 30,000 to 40,000 birds getting ready for the 
market. The majority of these birds are hatched 
artificially by incubators, as it is found to be 
more reliable than brooding geese; although a 
percentage of incubator-hatched birds are always 
deformed and useless. A bird hatched in May 
will be ready for the table by October. While 
fattening they are kept three in a pen, with room 
to turn round only, and fed on bruised oats made 
into a paste with milk, also on curds, whey, boiled 
barley, old bread and dripping, and, just before 
killing, on maize boiled in mutton fat. The 
birds are killed and plucked on the farm before 
being sent to market, the wing quills going to 
uill-pen makers and the feathers to feather 
ioiees Defoe in his Tour through the Eastern 
Counties of England, undertaken in 1722, seems 
to have been greatly impressed with the large 
droves of turkeys and geese which he met on the 
way up to London. We read of the Norfolk 
turkeys coming on foot, in droves of from three 
hundred to a thousand, and in so many droves that 
by one route alone, and that not the most crowded, 
a hundred and fifty thousand birds travelled in 
one season. Further, he tells us that ‘within 
these few years’ it has been found ‘practicable to 
make the geese travel on foot too, as well as the 
turkeys, and a prodigious number are brought 
up to London in droves from the farthest parts 
of Norfolk, even from the fen-country about 
Lynn, Downham, Wisbech, and the Washes; as 
also from the east side of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
whence it is very frequent now to meet droves 
with a thousand, sometimes two thousand in a 


drove. They begin to drive them generally in 
August, by which time the harvest is almost over, 
and the geese may feed in the stubbles as they go. 
Thus they hold on to the end of October, when 
the roads begin to be too stiff and deep for their 
broad feet and short legs to march in.” We may 
safely say on the testimony of Defoe that over 
one hundred and sixty years ago there must have 
been some large geese and turkey farmers in 
England. The season for geese is at Michaelmas 
and Christmas. 

Duck-farming, another agricultural industry, 
like geese-farming, is carried on principally about 
Aylesbury and the surrounding district, and it 
also is not of recent origin. In this district the 
persons who engage in duck-fattening are gener- 
ally men of the labouring or small village trades- 
man class, and as a rule the breeding and rearing 
of the ducks are in different hands—breeders 
being farmers. It is the main object of the duck- 
fattener to get his stock ready for the market in 
February and March, when the game season ends 
and prices are high. The food of the young ducks 
greens, 
and barley meal. This trade stands on a different 
footing from that of poultry-farming, for the 
market for early ducklings is limited and remune- 
rative and not affected by foreign competition. 
So far we have dealt with birds only. 

We now come on our list to an industry that we 
think few are aware of—namely, that of guinea- 
pig farming. Generally we associate guinea-pigs 
with experiments made in the interests of medical 
scienee, for being so subject to contagious dis- 
orders, medical experimenters select them in 
preference to less expensive rabbits. 

We do not yet appreciate the tuilless cavy as an 
article of human food. In France they sell them 
for rabbits; and there are three farms in this 
country where they are reared, and which export 
them to France, one farmer alone exporting over 
150,000 of the little beasts. The flavour of the 
meat is said to be identical with that of rabbit 
meat. These animals need constant attention to 
keep them out of mischief, as they are little 
demons to fight, and they have a habit of chewing 
up whatever fragments they find scattered about 
till they die of gastric congestion. In their habits 
they are subject to unaccountable panics, and 
often rush about squeaking, and then huddle 
together quietly for the rest of the day. They 
are very prolific ; and the young are not blind like 
the young of the rabbit, and often when only two 
days old, it is said, will eat grass and sop. On 
the farm they are fed on sop made of milk and 
stale but not sour bread, along with green stuff, 
barley, and hay. In guinea-pig farming, as in 
quail-farming, it is admitted that large profits are 
made—due, no doubt, to the fact that there is so 
little competition. Probably the rabbit you so 
much enjoyed at your hotel-dinners when touring 
in France was simply the humble cavy dressed 
up ; but if you also partook of escargot, then there 
is no deception in the matter, for you had simply 
a dish of snails. 

Snail-farming forms a peculiar branch of 
agricultural industry in France and other coun- 
tries, and the consumption of them in France 
is very large. Edible snails vary greatly in size ; 
the large white ones are the real escargot, but this 
term is usually employed to designate all edible 
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snails adapted to table purposes. But in the 
markets, besides escargot, there are two other 
varieties, known as limace and limagon, the former 
being of medium size, and the latter quite small. 
Though the great majority of the edible snails 
produced in France are of uatural growth, their 
artificial culture is carried on to a very consider- 
able extent. They are propagated from August 
to October in ground especially prepared for the 
purpose, and fed with cabbage, clover, &c. 
During the winter they are sheltered in houses 
composed of brick or wood, and they are gathered 
and marketed from April to June. In the Tyrol 
from June to the middle of August the snails are 
collected from every available damp place and 
taken to the feeding-ground near the owner's 
dwelling. This is a bit of garden ground, free 
from trees and shrubs, and surrounded on all 
sides by running water. In this feeding-ground 
are little heaps of mountain-pine twigs, mixed 
loosely with wood-moss, and these twigs when 
dry are replaced by fresh ones, Every day they 
are fed on cabbage leaves and grass, and when 
cold weather sets in they go under cover—that is, 
they collect under the heaps of twigs and bury 
themselves, and there seal themselves up for the 
winter. When this has been successfully accom- 
plished they are collected, packed in perforated 
boxes lined with straw, and sent off to Paris and 
other towns. 

Marseilles enjoys a great reputation for special 
preparations of escaryots. Snails are regarded as 
dainties, and something of a luxury. On snail- 
farms the cost of preparing them for the market 
is greater than the cost of producing them. 

Perhaps the most peculiar agricultural industry 
that we are aware of is spider-farming. There 
are not many spider-farms in existence. We have 
only heard of two, so we do not think the spider- 
farmer can suffer from competition. The spiders 
are reared for two definite ends, either to spin 
cobwebs in wine-cellars, or webs which, like the 
cocoons of silkworms, can be utilised for com- 
mercial purposes. In one of the usual low stone 
farmhouses common in the region of the Loire 
resides a market-gardener whose main object in 
farming spiders is to furnish spiders of the kind 
ueeded for the wine-vaults of dealers and the 
cellars of the nowveaux riches, so that new, shjning, 
freshly-labelled bottles will in three months’ time 
be draped with a filmy lace of cobwebs, and have 
the appearance of twenty years’ storage conferred 
at a small cost. It must be remembered that | 
spiders are not all web spinners, and further, 
that those bred on a spider-farm and sold must 
fetch good prices, as they represent the survival 
of the fittest. Spiders are great cannibals; the 
parents eat their children, and the children in 
turn readily eat each other. We have heard of 
another farm where the spiders are reared for 
their web, so as to turn it into practical use as 
spider-silk. The spider’s web is much smoother 
and brighter-coloured than the thread of the silk- 
worm, but it is much more fragile. It has been 
woven, and is vastly softer and more beautiful 
than ordinary silk, but it is as expensive as it is 
beautiful. 

We have now only space to note that rabbit- 
farming is another phase of an agricultural 
industry not on the usual beaten track. Through 
it we get our ‘Ostend’ rabbits, and in America 


there are rabbit-farms which turn out each about 
six hundred rabbits a year. The prolific character 
of the rabbit is well known, and the cost of reav- 
ing them is infinitesimal in comparison with the 
prices they fetch. 

If instead of the farmed rabbit we prefer the 
wild bunny, then, as all farmers, gamekeepers, 
and poachers well know, ferrets are indispensable, 
To meet the demand for this form of ‘cattle’ there 
are in the kingdom three or four large ferret-farms, 
One of these farms alone has a stock of over 40,000 
ferrets, and a large number of attendants. They 
are treated like small dogs, and fed on milk, stale 
bread, horseflesh, bullock’s blood, and rabbit meat. 
If the expenses of a ferret-farm were not so high, 
it is said that ferret- farming would be one of the 
finest industries imaginable. 

We have now drawn the reader’s attention to 
some agricultural industries which are little 
known, and yet are profitable. We have by no 
means included all the curious industries which 
are associated with farms and farmers, yet those 
we have noticed will probably be unknown to 
many. 


BY THE MAIL-BALLOON. 


By Arruvur M. Horwoop, 
Author of In the Shadow of the Sphinz. 


Paris in October 1870—invested—cut off from 
the outer world, as though she were a ship in 
mid-ocean or a caravan deep in the desert : as yet 
not actively bombarded, but knowing full well 
it must come. For days, weeks past, the besiegers 
have been busy erecting batteries and planting 
guns. 

Midnight is striking. Quite twelve times the 
twelve strokes can be heard in chorus from one 
point alone of the city, rising and falling on the 
gusts of damp, night air, sweeping over the ram- 
parts manned by 40,000 National Guards, echoing 
past the grim forts, whence the electric search- 
Fight quivers and flashes, and reaching faintly the 
ears of the iron army of investment, luddled 
over watch-fires and stretched out in dismantled 
habitations. 

In the grounds of tne gas-works of La Villette 
something huge and black, like the dome of a 
cathedral, looms against the lighter sky, high above 
the outline of the buildings. Indeed, it might 
easily be taken for a cupola did it not sway 
and roll ominously from side to side with every 
rush of air. 

In reality it is a balloon preparing for a flight 
northward to carry—or attempt to carry—a de- 
spatch of mail-bags clear of the prohibiting reach 
of the enemy’s encircling hordes. 

There are but few people present to witness 
its ascent. The novelty of such spectacles has 
already worn off. Besides, the hour is not pro- 
pitious. Since the 28th of September this system 
of postal communication with the provinces and 
abroad has been in vogue. Both private corre- 
spondence and official despatches are taken, and 
the lalloous are started as regularly as the 
weather will permit. 

These sacks, then, bearing the hopes and fears 
of many a troubled heart, have already been 
stowed away in the car of the ‘Gambetta ’—such 
is the name of to-night’s aerial mail—and there 
remain but one or two little matters to attend to 
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before the weights are cast off. The aeronaut, a| thrown out all around from the fortifications, 


short, broadly built, gray-bearded man, very much 
resembling a sea-captain, stands with his hands 
thrust deep in the — of his thick pea-jacket 
and a fur cap pulled down over his ears, superin- 
tending the preparations. Everything being ready 
to his satisfaction, he shakes hands with the chief 
of the gas-works, and is about to enter the car, 
when the sound of a carriage furiously driven 
along the roadway, which suddenly ceases with- 
out the gates of the enclosure, attracts general 
attention, and the aeronaut pauses in his vale- 
dictory remarks. The next minute the figure of 
a gentleman, hatless and in a state of extreme 
perturbation, bursts within the circle of lanterns 
that surround and illuminate the car of the 
‘Gambetta, and producing a crumpled note, 
exclaims in French, but with an unmistakable 
English accent : 

‘I have a letter for M. Berthold—which is 
M. Berthold ?’ 

The aeronaut lays his hand on his breast and 
bows ; whereat he is presented with the missive, 
which he skims by the light of an upheld lantern, 
and learns that he is authorised ona requested to 
allow the bearer—M. Frank Goodchild, a British 
officer, urgently summoned home—to take passage 
with him through the air out of the besieged city 
to such place beyond the reach of the enemy as 
the indo might carry them, 

With the native courtesy of a Parisian, M. 
Berthold bids the young Englishman enter the 
car, and receives in disjointed sentences additional 
particulars of the urgency of his passenger’s case. 

‘This very evening seen the Times—my regi- 
ment announced to sail for the East on 20th— 
day after to-morrow —order to rejoin never 
reached me—and if I am too late to embark with 
it, shall be dismissed the service—disgraced for 
life—my heartiest thanks for allowing me to 
come—only chance—but forlorn hope.’ 

The speaker pauses for breath, and somebody 
sympathetically hands him a my to replace his 
own, lost in his hurried transit hither. With a 
suitable expression of gratitude for this further 
kindness, Lieutenant Frank Goodchild of Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Royal Brecon Fusiliers sub- 
sides upon a pile of mail-bags, and falls to mopping 
his florid ‘countenance and smoothing his short, 
blond hair under the incongruous, peaked work- 
man’s cap. Ata signal now given by M. Berthold, 
the moorings of the balloon are cast off, and the 
‘Gambetta’ quits terra firma, soaring aloft like a 
bird that has regained its freedom. 

The wind has been blowing unsteadily in 
squalls, one of which has just expended itself as 
the ascent takes place, and a complete lull ensues. 
Almost vertically the travellers rise to a height of 
half-a-mile. M. Berthold and the young English 
officer lean over the side of the car, gazing at the 
strange spectacle of Paris viewed from this alti- 
tude. The sight inspires Lieutenant Goodchild 
with admiration not unmixed with awe. He re- 
strains his breath and clutches instinctively at the 
sides of the wickerwork basket that holds him 
suspended in space. What he sees far below are 
the lights on the ramparts that completely out- 
line the confines of the city, and the illuminated 
streets, like bright threads, that interlace with 
each other ; the whole effect somewhat resembling 
a star-bespangled cushion, The  search-light 


pulsating like phosphorescent fins of a fish, at 
times gives the city the appearance of moving— 
of a veritable monster octopus. Then the lights 
become less defined, then blurred and mixed up 
with each other, resolving themselves into a 
mere luminous patch. 

The mail continues to move slowly north, and 
is approaching the enemy’s position, when sud- 
denly the moon at its full bursts through the 
clouds, transforming the balloon into a globe of 
glistening silver, whereupon M. Berthold utters 
a malediction between his teeth and spits angrily 
into space. 

‘We shall be seen—a pity !’ he grumbles, 

‘Will that matter? They will have little chance 
of hitting us at this height if they fire, surely, 
urges Goodchild. 

For ys the aeronaut points towards the 
German lines, remarking resignedly: ‘I knew 
they had that in readiness.’ 

And Goodchild beholds a counterpart of their 
own fabric rising from the earth at a point just 
calculated to intercept the ‘Gambetta’ by the 
time it reaches their altitude. 

The dreaded stranger steadily rises, and the 
‘Gambetta’ involuntarily advances towards it, 
until M. Berthold and the Englishman can see 
the gleaming apex of their enemy show out be- 
neath them against the black earth. 

With a sinking heart the lieutenant admits to 
himself that their capture is inevitable. But five 
minutes ago he was congratulating himself on the 

rospect of reaching England in time to rejoin 
iis regiment on the eve of departure ; and now 
his hopes are lost. Escape is impossible. The 
German balloon all at once throws out ballast, 
shooting up to their level, and after wavering 
about is gradually drawn to them by the same in- 
fluence with which two ships lying near together 
in mid-ocean gravitate towards each other. 

The shout of triumph that comes from Ten- 
tonic throats has a startling effect suspended here 
a mile from the earth under the immense blue- 
black starry dome of night ; even more so, per- 
haps, than the half-dozen rifles that are eB wi 
menacingly at the ‘Gambetta’ Nearer and 
nearer draws the German, till the silhouettes of 
dark military figures crowding the car and stand- 
ing in the network are close at hand, when 
a grapnel is dexterously thrown, which catches 
firmly on the car of the mail-balloon. 

M. Berthold had whipped out a knife to cut the 
cord, but the Germans detected the glint of the 
blade, and a hoarse voice roared out in French : 
‘Drop that knife, or we will shoot you like a 
dog ! 

Indeed, three or four needle-guns were again 
levelled at the devoted head of the aeronaut, who 
accepted the situation with a show of calmness ; 
folding his arms across his breast, and without 
withdrawing his gaze from the enemy, he whispers 
to his passenger, who was low down in the car: 
‘Don’t let them see you. They think I am alone ; 
and I have an idea. Listen!’ Then followed a 
rapid communication. 

While he was uttering these words, the Germans 
had opened the valve of their balloon, which 
commenced to sink, dragging down with it, by 
reason of its sheer weight, the ‘Gambetta,’ a 
majestic captive. 
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Soon the dark earth seemed rising to meet 
them, and then the car of the enemy had reached 
the soil, and the flabby silk collapsed sideways. 
The mail-balloon, still fully inflated, twisted and 
writhed twenty feet from the ground, held fast by 
the grapnel. M. Berthold was now commanded 
to open his valve, but this order the Frenchman 
pretended to misunderstand, and threw out in- 
stead a rope-ladder, by which he commenced to 
descend. As he lowered himself over the edge 
of the car, he murmured to his concealed pas- 
senger. 

‘All is well: they haven’t seen you. 
—and then’ 

The ladder quivered and swayed, and the 
Frenchman had delivered himself up to his 
captors, exclaiming in a loud voice as he did so, 
with a true Frenchman’s love of effect: ‘ Adieu, 
my trusty “Gambetta,” adieu, adieu !’ 

And then something strange happens. A hand 
grasping a knife projects from the car of the 
apostrophised balloon—the grapnel rope vibrates, 
parts, falls in serpentine coils to the earth—and 
the ‘Gambetta’ has escaped. 

The Germans for the moment are completely 
taken by surprise, never dreaming that there was 
a second occupant of the car; and before they 
can recover, the balloon has swiftly mounted, and 
they are subjected to a shower of sand-bags, as 
Goodchild promptly throws out one after the 
other in rapid succession. 

A torrent of expletives bursts from their lips, 
and seizing their rifles they discharge them in an 
irregular volley at the quickly receding fabric. 

Lieutenant Frank Goodchild, from his point of 
vantage, is cut short in a hearty English guffaw, 
and clasps his hand to his head. A bullet has 
torn the skin above the temple and grazed his 
skull. And before the Germans can fire again, he 
is lying motionless in the bottom of the car, and 
the uncontrolled balloon is sailing up, up—higher 
and higher into space, carrying her unconscious 
burden swiftly towards the stars. 


I descend 


A strain of music, faint, subtle, and sweet. One 
moment it is all but lost: the next it swells and 
vibrates like a human voice, and grows so distinct 
that the refrain is distinguishable. 

From exactly half-a-mile beneath poor Good- 
child’s bloody head there wells up the pathetic 
air of ‘Annie Laurie.’ The wounded man is just 
recovering his senses, and mechanically his lips 
form the words of the old ballad, which, from 
being the regimental march of the Royal Brecon 
Fusiliers, is so familiar to him. Then a cheer 
—such a rousing cheer, although minute and 
thin—strikes his ear. ‘Hurrah! Hurr-a-a-h! 
Hur-r-a-a-h!’ Goodchild struggles to a sitting 
posture and looks from side to side wildly. A 
confused recollection of the late dramatic events 
floods his brain. He recognises the fact that he 
is still sailing in the balloon; but, merciful 
heavens! where has he been wafted to? Music! 
—‘Annie Laurie’ played by a band !—cheers ! 
this pain across his head! Is he going mad? he 
asks himself, 

With an effort he raises himself farther and 
strains his dim eyes over the side of the car. He 
can see nothing but mist—is he going blind? 
He feels for his flask—he is dying with thirst— 


and takes a sip of brandy and water. Then he 
falls back and tries to think what he ought to do. 
Then presently he feels a shock—then another ; 
and he is flung forward and rolled over. 

The ‘Gambetta’ has returned to earth and is 
tearing its wasted proportions against the naked 
branches of a tree, while the car has fallen into a 
ditch half-full of water. 

Goodchild next finds himself standing in a field, 
supported by some men. They don’t look like 
Frenchmen to him. 

‘What part of France is this?’ he asks faintly. 

‘What d’ye say?’ queried one of the men 
in English. 

Goodchild stared at the speaker as though 
petrified. 

‘Where am I ; what country is this?’ he gasps 
in his native tongue. 
‘What country! 
England, to be sure.’ 

lt was true. During the period Goodchild had 
lain unconscious, the balloon, after drifting first 
one way and then another, had crossed the British 
Chanuel, and finally sunk to the ground, through 
a gradual escape of gas, within a mile of Chatham 
in Kent—this on the 20th of October, the very 
day that Goodchild’s regiment marched through 
that garrison town to embark from the dockyard 
for the East ! 


Why, you poor fellow, in 


. . . 


. M. Transport Elephant has just been 
hauled into the Medway, when a boat comes 
alongside and there is assisted up the gangway on 
the deck a ghastly object. 

A man with a bandaged head, matted blood- 
stained hair, blood-stained face, blood-stained 
clothes, blood-stained hands—a pitiable object, 


trembling with fever and exhaustion—is led into | 


the presence of the colonel, who is standing on 
the quarter-deck surrounded by his officers, all 
smoking and chatting gaily. They break off and 
stare blankly at the apparition. 

The apparition, for its part, endeavours to draw 
itself up straight, and raising a hand in salute, 
exclaims in a crying voice : 

‘Just in time, sir’ And then stops short 
and falls in a heap upon the deck at the feet of 
the commanding officer. 

Lieutenant Frank Goodchild had rejoined his 
regiment, 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Eeypr, the gift of the river-god, the country 
which saw the very dawn of history, the land of 
wondrous architecture—of temples and obelisks 
inscribed with the records of centuries; this 
place of many gods is, it seems, to be given over 
to the modern deity called Electricity. There is 
something sacrilegious in the idea of utilising 
the waters of the Nile for churning out electri- 
city, and planting its banks with cotton-spinning 
mills, sugar-factories, and irrigation-machinery ; 
but this is the scheme foreshadowed in the report 
of Professor Forbes, who considers the general 
circumstances of Egypt well adapted for such a 
change. Irrigation, he tells us, could be extended, 
as well as cheapened, by utilising the energy now 
running to waste at the Nile cataracts, and the 
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cost of carrying coal from Alexandria to Upper 
Egypt, which at present is so formidable, would 
be entirely obviated. The cataract power would 
be available all the year round for factory pur- 
poses and also for working a railway. This is 
an outline of the programme sketched out by 
Professor Forbes, who will return to Egypt later 
on in order to make a complete survey, and to 
prepare for the government a full project for 
employing electricity in the land of the Pharaohs, 

Another electrical scheme, that which utilises 
the Falls of Foyers, to which so much opposition 
was raised a short time ago, is now in full opera- 
tion, and at the recent meeting of the British 
Aluminium Company, which owns the property, 
an interesting account of the works was given 
by the chairman. The factory at Foyers is in 
conjunction with works at Larne and Greenock. 
The ore (as bauxite) is carried to Larne, where it is 
turned into alumina of very pure quality—this 
alumina is taken to Foyers, where every ton of 
it produces half a ton of the metal aluminium. 
At Greenock the work done is that of making 
electrical carbons, which are subsequently used 
in the furnaces at Foyers for reducing the metal 
from its ore. Greenock being near Glasgow, 
abundant material for making carbons is avail- 
able from the linings of the gas-retorts. The 
company owns a steamer which is the link of 
communication between the factories, and the 
work all round seems to be carried on with the 
greatest possible economy. It is stated that the 
demand for aluminium is increasing at a very 
rapid rate, so that the company have no lack of 
customers. No coal is used at Foyers, and the 
factory there will not therefore have that blacken- 
ing effect upon its beautiful surroundings which 
was so much feared. 

Few things escape the searching eye of the 
ubiquitous camera, and it would almost seem 
that the photographer must rest from his labours, 
having no more worlds to conquer. One enthu- 
siastic amateur, however, Mr T. C. Porter, of 


Eton, was not of this opinion, for he had never | 


heard of a photograph having been taken of the 
shadow of Teneriffe. This peak, which rises 
nearly thirteen thousand feet above the sea, 
will, under favourable climatic conditions, cast 
its shadow on the adjacent air, towards the close 
of day—-a shadow ten miles high—-which has the 
appearance of a spectral mountain. Mr Porter 


works of Jena has been carefully fostered by the 
German government. In this way research has 
been encouraged, and has led to the production 
of glass having optical properties Bie were 
believed, until now, to be almost impossible of 
attainment. This glass in the hands of British 
opticians is found to yield as good results as in 
the German made lenses, and in one instrument, 
known as Dallmeyer’s stigmatic lens, the German 
results have been altogether surpassed. 

Under the title of ‘tree strawberries, Mr S. 
Morgan has recently made public a method of 
cultivating the most delicious of our summer 
fruits, Which is said to be most effective both in 
forwarding the ripening of a crop and in increas- 
ing its weight. The treatment refers only to the 
Elton Pine, which is peculiarly adapted to close 
planting and upright training. Here is the 
method of procedure. The plants were planted 
out in a bed on February Ist, and the next year 
after the fruits were set, carrying from sixty to 
a hundred and twenty fruits each plant, they 
were thinned down to forty and sixty fruits per 
plant. Then placing two sticks on each side of 
each plant, and holding the plants with their 
fruit trusses in one hand, the gardeners bound 
the whole round with ribbons of flannelette about 
four inches from the ground. No straw was used, 
and the bound-up plants had the appearance of 
little trees, with plenty of room for sun and air 
to complete the ripening process. By this method 
of culture the strawberry plants can be set 
within six inches of each other, and nine times 
the usual quantity planted within a given space. 

Ata recent meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and in the discussion which followed the 
reading of a paper by Sir Clement Markham on 
‘The North Polar Problem, Dr Nansen stated his 
belief that the reaching of the north pole was quite 
a secondary consideration, and he thought with 
enough dogs, say two hundred, it would not be 
a difficult matter. But he did not see the use 
of an enterprise which would, to his mind, 
represent a waste of time and energy. If they 
wanted scientific observations, the best thing to do 
was to go into the ice as he had done. A ship 


|like the Fram, and a better one could be built 
“now that they had had experience of what was 


wanted, made an excellent observatory, for it was 


' possible to have all kinds of laboratories on board. 


succeeded in his difficult enterprise, and recently | 
showed lantern slides from his pictures at the | 


Camera Club, London. Every phase of the 
? d 
phenomenon was beautifully shown in these 


victures—first the shadow with its apex on the | 


iorizon, next its rising higher and higher until | 


it reaches its maximum, Then comes a most 
interesting change, duly noted in the photo- 
graphs. A convex shadow slowly creeps up 
the spectral peak, and finally engulfs it. This 
is the shadow of the earth itself. 

The pitiable cry ‘made in Germany,’ has of 
late years been heard among our opticians, and 
more particularly in connection with the con- 
struction of photographic lenses. The German 
made articles, moreover, possess advantages 
which hitherto have been denied to 
ments of the kind made eelsewhere. 
of their efficiency lies in the glass of which 
they are made, the manufacture of which at the 


Five years in such a ship would give a man such 
valuable observations that he would be repaid 
many times over, and would secure rich material 
for forming a correct estimate of the physical 
conditions of the North Polar Region. 

It is the common opinion that lunacy is on 
the increase, and the belief has been fostered 
by writers who deplore the evils of alcoholism, 


| excessive tea-drinking and tobacco-smoking, and 


instru- | 
The secret 


other vices to which, in this age of hurry and 
restless movement, weak human nature is prone. 
We are glad to find, from the recent report of the 
commissioners in lunacy, that the alleged increase 
of insanity is an illusion which they have been 
able to dispel in a most satisfactory manner. We 
all know that figures may be made to prove any- 
thing ; and looking at the figures only, it would 
appear that there are many more lunatics now in 
proportion to the population than there were a 
few years ago. But the commissioners have care- 
fully sifted these figures, and show that the in- 
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crease is due to better methods of registration, | been carried over the line, and that during the | ‘al 
and to the increasing use which is made of pauper | first two months of the present year the number | onl: 
lunatic asylums, It is among the paupers that _ transported was more than four times that carried | end 
the apparent increase is found, and not among during the two corresponding months of 1896, | fut 
those who are generally supposed to be more | The average value of the contents of these boxes | met 
susceptible to brain trouble. was said to be seven shillings. eal 
We have heard much of the Maxim machine The International Society of Wood-engravers “le 
gun within the last year or two, during which | was formed a few years ago, for the purpose of | hee 
little wars with savage men have brought that | promoting a very beautiful form of art which had | the 
terrible engine of slaughter into prominence. met with a potent rival in those blocks which | tho: 
But the Maxim is now eclipsed by the new | owe their production to photographic processes, | fical 
Hotchkiss machine gun, which is said to be more | At their fourth annual dinner, the chairman, Mr | ane 
efficient in action, to require no water jacket to, Seymour Lucas, said that there was a prevalent | fica 
cool its barrel, and to consist of much fewer com- idea ‘that wood-engraving was about to die, that | niet 
ponent parts. The new gun is made in three | process was going to kill it, and that there would | Geo 
types : for field, mountain, or naval use; it weighs | be nothing left for wood-engravers except to | A 
but thirty-three pounds, and can fire single | become photographers or go to the workhouse,’ | | incr 
cartridges or rain them upon an enemy at the rate | He combated this statement and expressed the | | the 
of five hundred per minute. The weapon has an | belief that it would never become possible to | | mot 
ordinary steel barrel, with a second closed barrel | find any machinery or invention that could com- | i 
beneath it, the two being connected by a small} pete with the hands when directed by an artist. | | don 
hole not far from the muzzle. When the bullet | Photography had not killed miniature-painting, | | for 
passes this hole, part of the gas generated by the | and it would be a long time before it killed the | nece 

| charge passes through, and drives back a piston | great art of wood-engraving. He believed that | ond 
| in the lower barrel. This piston throws out the | there was room for both engraving and process pho 
| empty cartridge, inserts a new one, and fires the | blocks. We are glad to hear such encouraging | he 
| gun, and so the action goes on so long as the | words with regard to an art which seemed to be | pro 
piece is fed with cartridges. We need not de-| threatened with something like extinction. A | othe 

| plore the introduction of this terrible manslaying | well-cut wood block is a very beautiful thing, | ts fo 
| device, for such an invention brings us distinctly | and when the public have had a surfeit of the . s 
| nearer the time when nations will come to the mechanically produced and cheaper form of lero 
| conclusion that war is far too terrible a remedy | illustrations which are so common now, a reaction | ape 
| for any grievance under which they can suffer. will probably come, and there will be a demand . 
A novel system of artificial lighting, applicable | for the neglected work of the graver. woo 
both to public halls and private dwellings, is] In a paper on the Timber Supply of the | Ken 
being introduced by the Imperial Oil Lighting | British Empire which was recently read at the | in 
Company. The novel feature of the method is | Imperial Institute by Dr Schlich, it was stated that 
the supply of oil (paraffin) from a main tank or | that the United Kingdom imported timber to an | rive: 
reservoir, which may be placed outside the build- | enormous extent, the chief supplies coming from sorn 
ing if preferred, but must be at a sufficient height | Russia, Sweden, Norway, Germany, France, and | this 
to secure a steady supply to the lamps in circuit | the United States. Canada was the only British pawn 
with it. The oil from the tank is first carried by | dependency which at all rivalled the exports | ame 
means of a pipe to the regulator, a device of very | from the Baltic. Canada was estimated to con- | tens 
simple construction, upon which the efficiency | tain one and a quarter million square miles | | cler! 
of the system depends. This regulator consists of | of wood-producing territory, but fires were fre- | | idea 
a tube of mercury into which the end of the oil- | quent and disastrous, and the timber lost in this | M 
supply tube dips, the mercury tube rising as the oil | way was calculated to be many times more than | been 
is delivered, thus closing the supply until more | that cut down and exported. But at the same | ete 
is required. Each lamp has an oil container just | time, with proper management and careful con- rich 
large enough to keep the wick saturated ; there is| servation of the forests, Canada ought to be | buil 
no room for vil vapour to accumulate, and there- | capable of supplying the whole world with wood | is pr 
fure no risk of explosion. The cost of installation | for many years to come. The lecturer advocated t ie te 

is said to be about the same as for gas-fittings, | the creation of a forest department, the establish- rin 
while the expense of maintenance is only one-| ment of new forests by planting on vacant lands, | oe 
sixth of gas illumination, taking gas at three | the founding of schools of forestry, and govern- | | meee! 
shillings per thousand feet. We have no means | ment assistance in furtherance of these objects. | | og 
of checking these figures; but in any case the| Some further particulars regarding the ascent | rr 
system should prove useful in districts where oil | of the mountain of Aconcagua by Mr Fitzgerald’s | Stat 
lamps are in use. expedition on behalf of the Royal Geographical | hull 
Some time ago it was intimated in these | Society have been published since our note of the | | comi 
columns that the Great Eastern Railway was | fact that the highest peak of the Andes had been | | surf, 
about to try the experiment of conveying, at a en. At a height of 23,000 fect Mr Fitz- | | rapic 
cheap rate, boxes of farm-produce direct from pro- | gerald found himself unable to proceed, and his | ay 
ducer to consumer. In view of the depressed | chief guide went on alone, and reached the | | able 
state of agriculture this was a most interesting | mountain-top. A month later, Mr Vines, the | | an I 
experiment, and we are glad to record that it has | geologist to the expedition, also reached the | | distr 

| proved a most successful one, At a recent con- | highest point of the mountain after an arduous | back 
ea between the railway authorities and the | journey of nine hours. Referring to the difli- | and 
| leading agriculturists in East Anglia, it was | culties of the enterprise, Mr Vines has stated that | Dr ( 
| stated that during the past year no fewer than} every four or five yards he was compelled to | unde 
| sixty thousand of these inexpensive boxes had | stoop down on all fours, and wait for some | by fi 
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minutes to recover his breath. This was the 
only mode of ascent possible at such an altitude, 
and it will suggest the possibility of using for 
future exploration of the kind some artificial 
method of respiration. It will be remembered, 
perhaps, by some of our readers that Mr H, A. 
‘Jeuss, some years ago, invented a device for 
breathing in irrespirable atmospheres, such as 
the after-damp of a mine. The apparatus was 
thoroughly efficient. It seems to us that a modi- 
fication of it would be extremely useful for 
mountaineering at altitudes in which the rare- 
fication of the air forms the chief obstacle to pro- 
gress, and we invite the attention of the Royal 
Geographical Society to the suggestion. 

Among the commodities which have greatly 
increased in value during the past few years is 
the metal platinum, the price of which has 
more than quadrupled. The demand has indeed 
almost exceeded the supply, and has been occa- 
sioned by the new uses which have been found 
for the metal, the electrician wanting it for the 
necessary links of connection between the interior 
and exterior of the ubiquitous glow lamp, and the 
photographer in a minor degree for his prints. 
The principal source of supply is Russia, which 
produces more than forty times as much as all 
other countries combined ; and even there the metal 


with his hands over the area of the deformity. 
In this way he gradually presses down the 
vertebrae to their normal level, an operation re- 
quiring great care, as a false movement might 
cause rupture of the spinal cord, and thus bring 
about instant death. The patient is next 
swathed in bandages of wadding and plaster of 
Paris, and thus remains for three or four months, 
When this bandage is removed the back is flat, 
but is rebandaged, and this second application 
is followed by the wearing of a corset. Photo- 
graphs illustrating this account show the patient, 
a boy five years old, being operated upon : and 
also picture him before and after treatment. Dr 
Calot has only operated upon children, and it 
seems doubtful whether in the case of adults, 
where the bony structure is completely estab- 
lished, any such method would be possible. 

The new torpedo-boat Turbinia, built at Walls- 
end by the Marine Steam Turbine Company, and 
fitted up with the Hon. Charles A. Parson’s com- 
pound steam-turbine, has made as much as oT: 
eight miles an hour on certain recent speed trials, 
which makes it rank as one of the fastest little 
vessels afloat. She is only one hundred feet long 
and nine feet wide, with three motors—the high 
pressure on the starboard side, the medium 
pressure on the port side, and the low pressure 


| is found only in the southern Ural Mountains. in the centre. She has nine propellers, three on 
: | Acorrespondent in Tasmania, referring to the | each shaft. The description of a trial trip on this 
| large quantities of wood pulp now employed for | vessel is strongly suggestive of Mr Wood’s story, 
‘ | paper-making, tells an interesting story of what | ‘No. 90’s Last Torpedo, in a recent Journal. 
* believes to be the first attempt at enlisting | A very fine photograph of the great Nebula in 
| wood in this service. This was at Dartford in| Orion, by Dr Isaac Roberts, appears in the April 
a Kent, thirty years ago, where straw was already | number of Knowledge. It was the result of a dual 
“ in use for the rougher kinds of paper. Seeing | exposure with an interval of five days between 
| that loads of sawdust were being thrown into the | them, the total time occupied being seven hours 
: river in order to get rid of a waste-product, our | and thirty-five minutes. Dr Roberts believes 
; correspondent suggested to a paper-maker that| that this photograph depicts the maximum of 
l | this fibreless material should be pulped with | extent and detail that can be shown by the aid 
, | papas grass, having a strong fibre, so that the | of photographic methods. 
4 | one should neutralise the other. His notion was} An order has recently been issued by the 
oa | laughed at as being impracticable, but a German | Home Office relating to carbide of calcium, one 
7 | clerk, who heard the conversation, touk up the| of the latest products of the electric furnace, 
Nt idea, and pulp from wood was ultimately made. | from which that most beautiful illuminating 
i | Machines for painting large surfaces have now | agent known as acetylene gas is prepared by the 
‘ | been in successful use for some time, their first | simple addition of water. This order gives warn- 
‘ | extensive employment being, if we remember | ing that contact with moisture ‘ causes a dangerous 
r rightly, for the decoration of the World’s Fair | evolution of the highly inflammable gas known as 
“4 | buildings at Chicago, In these machines the paint | acetylene,’ and then notifies that henceforth it will 
| is projected in a fine spray by means of an air blast. | be unlawful to keep carbide of calcium except in 
i | It is rather curious that a machine on this same | virtue of a license to be obtained from the local 
i | principle is now being used for removing paint | authority under the Petroleum Act. 
y | in metallic and other surfaces. This latter | 
Pa | machine is in reality a sand-blast apparatus which | 
al | by simple attrition will remove paint at the rate | MRS WHIN’S CADDIE 
. of vee equare foot in two minutes. A United By R. Ramsay, Author of Miss Drummond's Dilemma, &e. 
| States cruiser has recently had the whole of her 
I | hull cleaned by this method, the paint and scale L 
ee | coming off freely and exposing a clean metal | Dow was a heartless wretch. To put it mildly, 
“ | surface, the work being accomplished much more | there was generally a twinkle in his eye, and his 
ca | rapidly and thoroughly than by any other means. | tongue was not tied to the ways of truth. Those 
<- | The Revue Encyclopédique publishes a remark- | he liked spoke of him with respect, but the awe 
cad able account of some successful cures by Dr Calot, | of people he did not favour was mixed with fear, 
a | an Italian surgeon practising in France, of that , and they called him a young villain softly among 
a | distressing deformity commonly known as hunch- | themselves. 
een back—a disease generally of tubercular origin, | There was a legend that Dow had been born on 
“4 | and which often follows injury in young children, | the links ; it was quite certain that he had been 
it | Dr Calot places the child to be operated upon | bred upon them — escaping wonderfully from 
“i under chloroform, and it is held face downwards | school, and becoming a great authority on golf 


, long before he was taller than a club, He was 


by four assistants while he applies great pressure 
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a tyrant among the caddies, and his fame was as | 


wide as the sea that licked round the sands below. 

‘T’ll put you in charge of Dow. 
take you round the course, said the General’s 
introducer, on that lonely hero’s first coming 
upon the green. ‘That is, if we can get hold of 
him—there’s always a run on Dow.’ 

‘Who is he?’ 

‘Oh! a caddie.’ 

‘TI see,’ said the General, twisting his big mous- 
tache ; ‘a small chap to carry the clubs —and 
pick out the right one—hey ?’ 

The General’s introducer was one of the many 
who respected Dow. He wagged his forefinger 
coaxingly, and a little shape rose slowly out of the 
whins—Dow was inured to prickles—approaching 
the two with a solemn stalk. 

‘Can you—will you take my friend round this 
morning ?’ said the General’s introducer humbly. 
Dow considered. 

‘I can gie him a round, he said; ‘but he 
manna be ower slow. I hae twa leddies and the 
Juke forbye.’ 

The General’s friend lent him his second-best 
driver and an iron putter, and hurried away to 
play a match of his own, The General had never 
played golf before. He did some queer things, 
and Dow admonished him with all proper scorn. 

‘I guessed that ye couldna play when I saw him 
gie ye that auld thing,’ he said, glancing at the 
weapon that was being wrongly swung. ‘ Where 
d you come frae ?’ 

‘India,’ said the General shortly. 

‘Ye’re a sodger?’ Dow inquired, with a lordly 
condescension, as he put the ball on the tee, and 
drew out of reach of the General’s wild brandish- 
ing of his club. 

‘Ho! ye wadna kill mony niggers if ye couldna 
hit straighter nor that!’ said Dow. 

The General was not humble. He wound up 
that round by pitching his driver upon the green, 
and taking his small instructor suddenly by the 
scruff, Then he shook him like a kitten in the 
middle of the links, 

‘I’ll no forget you,’ said Dow, staring in 
astonishment after this bold stranger. ‘1’ll no 
forget !’ 


Dow had his favourites. The Duke was one of 
these ; but he was not earnest enough, and had a 
frivolous way of bringing out an umbrella, which 
Dow, the contemptuous, was obliged to carry. 
The minister was another; he—while playing 
fairly—talked theology in a general way with 
Dow, who thirsted for information about the 
devil. The first favourite of all was a Mrs Whin. 

She was a little widow who lived in a big 
house she had taken lately, and who put all her 
mind for the present into the business of learning 
golf, 
so people made much of her; some liked, some 
hated her, but every one was polite. 

Dow was her right hand and counsellor ; she 
never played without his little, pale, saucy face 
at her elbow, and when he had bidden her get a 
scarlet coat, she had done so meekly. 

‘It doesna look purposelike for you to be 


creepin’ about the links in black if you were five | 
times a weedow,’ he had pronounced, and she had | 


laughed, and ordered the coat when she went in 
to Aberdeen. 


— — 


He’ll—er— | 


She was related distantly to the Duke, and | 


Dow was greatly vexed when Mrs Whin and 
the General got acquainted. 

The General was close and shy. He put up 
_at the ‘Gordon Arms, and seemed to have no 
_ plausible reason for appearing in this particular 
His one friend—a man Mrs Whin knew 
slightly—had got him into the club, and intro. 
duced him to one or two old fogies—-had also 
presented him casually to Mrs Whin. But this 
| friend had gone south, and could not be applied 

to for information —and the General remained, 
| pottering about the town and links like a fish out 
| of water. 
| There were two or three old soldiers there- 
abouts, but they had all gout and long troops of 
| daughters. The General was an exception, tall, 
| spare, and fiery, with sad eyes that interested 
| Mrs Whin. 


| spot. 


‘The man is a mystery !’ said one lady to an- 
other. Their husbands could not help them in 
this thing for once. 

A company of women were sitting in the 
varnished veranda of the ladies’ club, and one 
or two more were leaning over the palings talk- 
ing. It was tea-time, but the good people whose 
turn it was to boil the kettle had made a terrible 
smoke inside, and the rest had all crowded out. 

Within a stone’s-throw was the men’s stern 
granite club-house ; behind, the green golf-links 
rose and dipped to the sea; and in front, a far 
speck, was Mrs Whin’s red jacket, near which 
hovered the long shape of the General. Dow, a 
sulky, slow-moving object, was hugging a stack of 
clubs. 

Mrs Whin was making coquettish motions, 
| taising her driver, and dropping it in the swing, 
and asking about her stroke. The General—that 

After a 


| bad player—was counselling earnestly. 
little they parted, and Mrs Whin came tripping 
| up to tea. 

‘What is he here for?’ said one of those sitting 
outside the club, as she turned her head to glance 
}in at the others struggling with smoke inside, 

They were not all conscious that Mrs Whin, who 
had entered, was by an open window. 
| Nobody knows—and he is continually prowl- 
ing’ 

‘I wouldn’t say that of a soldier, May!’ 

‘Well, scouting—spy’ 

‘No, no!’ 

‘At any rate, marching round people’s back 
premises, Call it what you like! The Blackies 
of Hendarroch distinctly saw him wandering 
| sadly outside the servants’ gate. You know they 
| have made a fine new avenue for themselves. 

When they approached he fled’ 

‘Were you speaking about Hendarroch? Oh, 
the Blackies have spoiled the place !’ said a stout 
old lady with seven daughters, who sat on a 
creaking seat. 

‘No, Mrs Milne; we were talking of the 
| General,’ 

‘It is odd,’ said the stout lady slowly. ‘I have 
_ been puzzling where and when I have met him, 
for his face is quite familiar.’ 
| There was a chorus of exclamations. Mrs 
Milne’s memory was notoriously bad, however, so 
there was no hope. The General, a distinguished, 
if bashful figure, took on more mystery ; heads 
_ were drawn closer, and theories expounded, until 
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the heads started apart in confusion. Mrs Whin | 
was leaning out of the window, calling in an 
impatient voice : 

‘Will you come in to tea?’ 

This mystery may have made the General more 
interesting to Mrs Whin as to the world at large. 
However that might be, she took him under her 
wing, which meant the Duke’s also, when that 
lazy person was anywhere about, and upon that 
the whole world was civil. 


One dull afternoon, when there were few 
players and the wind was cold, Mrs Whin’s 
partner took alarm. 

‘We must finish,’ said Mrs Whin. 

‘But you are cold, the General said anxiously, 
coming forward to help in turning up the high 
coat collar that nearly reached to her ears. His 
hands touched the small chill fingers that Mrs 
Whin put up; and the collar was very stiff. 

The General did not button up his long mili- 
tary coat, neither did he take up his driver ; some- 
thing seemed to be on his mind, 

‘T am going south,’ he said at last. 

‘With the swallows?’ said Mrs Whin. 

‘I think they are gone already,’ the General 
answered, gazing abstractedly out to sea. 

The wind had blown into the widow’s cheek a 
scarlet to match her coat. She put her head on 
one side thoughtfully, making believe to look at 
the hole, and then seemed frightened to find that 
she had not spoken. 

‘I have sometimes wondered what brought you 
all the way up here,’ she said hastily. ‘1t is not 
as if you had come up to see old friends, or—any- 
thing,’ 

‘N—no,’ said the General awkwardly. ‘No, I 
—drifted. I will tell you about it some day, 
when I have courage.’ 

‘You forget, said she, ‘that you are going 
south.’ 

There was a queer shake in her voice. It might 
be cold, but it was not laughter. The General 
took a stride nearer to her and spoke. 

‘IT am running away,’ he said. ‘I thought I 
was hardened to being lonely, with not a soul to 
care for me but the chums who would say, 
“Poor chap!” when they read of my death in the 
English papers. I did not know that I was a 
fool. Will you say good-bye to me kindly, and 
let me go ?’ 

‘Don’t go,’ said Mrs Whin. He had taken her 
hand, and involuntarily her fingers closed over 
his, There was a little silence while they looked 
at each other, and Mrs Whin’s colour rose. 

‘IT am weather-worn,’ said the General. 

‘So am I,’ said Mrs Whin. 


Then Dow rose up in alarm, and traitorously 
signalled to one or two men who were seeking 
the General high and low, and who promptly 
came up and interrupted. 

‘Hi, General, what about our match ?’ 

‘Come along. Milne is neither to hold nor 
bind: come and play that foursome.’ 

Mrs Whin and the General started, dropped 
each other’s hands, and the General bent his 
brows. ‘ 

‘I am playing with a lady,’ he said. 

‘The last hole, sir!’ Dow put in, running for- 


ward to pluck out the flag. 


Unwillingly the General sent his ball into it, 
and the game was over. He paused for an instant, 
looking at Mrs Whin, and she gave him one 
glance that was not for the spectators. 

‘I am going home,’ she said. 

‘May I come up and see you later?’ he asked. 
This unhappy foursome, a great and solemn thing, 
posted up in the club’s arrangements, must over- 
ride everything, since the others had come to 
fetch him. 

‘Come!’ Mrs Whin said smiling; and they 
went their ways. 

She stood looking after the men, still smiling 
tremulously, and then tripped over the hillocks in 
ahurry. At the pavilion gate she turned round 
and beamed on Dow, who was stalking behind her 
glum and silent. 

‘Run across to the “Gordon Arms” and tell 
Andrew to bring my cart,’ she said, taking the 
clubs from him, and running in to shut them 
up in her locker. Dow stopped at the gate and 
whistled. 

‘Here you, Sandy,’ he said with a lordly air, 
‘rin round to the “Gordon Arms” for Mrs Whin’s 
dogeart. Youll get a ride back in the cart.’ 

One of his understudies rushed off obediently, 
and Dow himself marched up the steps and 
arrived at the threshold of the pavilion. Mrs 
Whin was struggling with the keys at her wrist. 
She was all in a happy flutter. 

There was to be a tea-party that afternoon, 
and there were signs of it in the smoky stove 
and the baskets against the wall. Mrs Whin 
was one of the committee ; but she would not 
wait. She must go home. She was eager to get 
away to sit in her house and think; and after- 
wards she would lean to the window beyond 
her chair, and watch for the General coming 
along the road. She shook her wrist with a 
laugh, and the keys jingled and were confused ; 
there was no fitting the right one into the lock. 

‘Could I speak to you, mem?’ said Dow. 
There was something portentous in his air and 
in the way he spoke, with a painstaking English 
voice. When he was not upon his dignity he 
spoke like the other lads, and when he was 
piloting southern strangers about the green he was 
apt to exaggerate the vernacular, by way of 
putting them in mind of the fact that they were 
out of their own country, and in a despot’s hands. 
This kept them humble. But when he had 
solemn things to say he put on a mincing English, 
and this afternoon his speech was pitched in the 
key appropriate to an awful revelation. 

‘What is it?’ said Mrs Whin. 

‘An impostor, mem,’ said Dow, looking up to 

her with a groan, ‘I have been holding my 
eace this while, thinking if he pleased to set 
1imself up with the lords and ladies it was not 
my business to interfere. But I threshed it out 
with myself this morning, and I think it’s my 
time to speak,’ 

‘Well!’ said Mrs Whin amazed. 

‘Don’t take it uncivil, mem,’ said Dow, speak- 
ing slowly, to pick out his formal English ; ‘ but 
I was feared this deceiving person was making 
up to you. And I said to myself, “’Tis an awful 
thing, she so pleasant, and such a lady, and the 
Duke ready to flop on his knees to her at a wink 
—that such a deceiving wretch should make her 
the laugh of the countryside” ’ 


——h 
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‘Dow ?’ cried Mrs Whin. 
‘And I said to myself, “ He shan’t !”’ 
Mrs Whin was both mystified and angry. 


Dow | 


| doing there, and to her look of — he, red- 
| dening, had answered, ‘ Buying collops 
Mrs Whin was not very bold. She had great 


was no ordinary caddie, and he was privileged, as ideas about family, and she would run faster 


a henchman ought to be—but still 

‘Listen yet a wee,’ Dow said earnestly, 
then if you’re not obliged——well, 
you for your good. It is this General who 
comes pottering round and cannot drive a ball | 
straight, and goes for walks like a bat when the 
stm is down. 
brings him to these parts !’ 

‘T shall hear from himself,’ Mrs Whin said | 
quickly. She could only get in these words edge- | 
wise while Dow was pausing for effect. He w ent 
on contemptuously : 

‘From himself? Not you! 
but J know the circumstances,’ 

‘Dow,’ said Mrs Whin severely, ‘I cannot 
have you speaking like this about my friends. 
You ought to be very much ashamed.’ 

But Dow the accuser was not abashed. 

‘What would your friends say, 
what would the Duke say—if they knew you 
— getting familiar with the son of a butcher- 

ody ?? 

~ fe Whin gave a gasp, and then laughed out- 
right. 

* Yon are out of your mind !’ said she. 

Dow shook his head in a melancholy fashion, 
and fixed her look with a pair of solemn eyes. 

“Tis Thomson the flesher in old King Street,’ 
he said convincingly. ‘The old folks died, and 
Anderson’s bought the shop, but they aye keep 
the name to hold customers together. I mind it 
well—that is’ (hastily) ‘I heard it so often that it 
was as good as seeing it a’ myself. Young Archie 
would not bide and mind the shop. He wanted 
to shoot people, he said, it was better than stick- 
ing sheep—and he ran away for a soldier. And 
old Ann Thomson would cry, “ He’ll come back 
yet ; he ‘ll come hame when he’s weary o’ the 
wars.” But he didna come, and the ale and 
folks got shot, and somebody took a fancy to him 
and shoved him up, and there was no more 
hoping for him to come home and drive the cart 
and tie on his apron. Sae the old folks died, 
and maybe he has come home at last to see if he 
can light on Ann Thomson’s stocking—for she 
kept aye putting by for Archie, and they couldna 
find where she put it. Anderson hasa look whiles 
in odd corners, and up the lum ; but he hasna got 
it—and he is come creepin’ about the old place, 
pretending to be as fine as the like of you.’ 

It was circumstantial indeed. If it should be 
true ? 

*T don’t believe it,’ said Mrs Whin. 

‘Do ye think I would vex you with a lee?’ said 
Dow, dropping from his state ‘language with relief, 
‘Oh, mem, it isna spite, and it isna jokin’. I 
made sure it was truth before I wad trouble you | 
with the story. He keeps himsel’ to himsel’, and 
he darena speak ; but there’s some in the place 
knows him for Archie Thomson the flesher’s son, 
who ran awa’ to the wars.’ 

Mrs Whin’s bright eyes grew dull with a sud- 
den shock. All at once she remembered—yes— 
driving past that old shop in King Street—stop- 
ping to order something that had been forgotten, 
and seeing the General inside. She had wondered 
then what a man staying in a hotel could be | 


Sand 


Excuse me, mem ; 


| 


I’m_ telling | 


Oh, mem, you don’t know what | 


‘from ridicule than from a cow. So she gave 
a Tr 

‘I’m awful vext,’ said Dow sy mpathetically, 
looking up at her with big round eyes ; ‘but I 
thought it was a pity you an’ the Duke should be 
lowerin’ yoursels, no’ kennin’’ 

‘He is a brave man anda General,’ murmured 
| Mrs Whin in an uncertain voice. 

‘Ay, he’s brave and a General—maybe. They 
tell me he was aye fightin’ with the baker's lad. 


j Av’ many a time the loaves would lie in the 


‘into her eyes. 
mem—and ! 


the legs o’ mutton would need a 
The baker’s lad aye cam’ by the worst, 


'mud, an’ 
scrubbin’, 
said Dow. 

‘Oh!’ cried Mrs Whin. 

She clenched her hands with a feeling of in- 
tense humiliation that brought the tears smarting 
Her General, her interesting, dis. 
tinguished General—a butcher’s son! How the 
county would laugh at her if they knew! Oh, 
it all fitted in so well with the little things she 
had noticed and paid no attention to at the time. 
And to think that she had nearly 

‘There was a lass at Hendarroch aince, a ser- 
vant-lass, said Dow, ‘and he used to court her 
at the back gate when he came wi’ the meat. But 
she wadna wait sae lang. He maun hae been 
sair putten about to find his auld sweetheart a 
grannie !’ 

‘That will do,’ said Mrs Whin. Her horse 
was backing against the pavilion fence, and the 
groom was clucking to keep it still. 

Dow moved out of her w ay, and in another 
minute she sat up in the driving-seat, took the 
reins from the groom and started. The high red 
wheels flashed across the links and vanished ; and 
Dow turned to one of the lesser caddies : 

‘You see to Sir Thomas this afternoon,’ he said 
in his lordly English, ‘I hae got other business,’ 

Then he stalked off the ground. 


The General marched through Mrs Whin’s gates 
cheerfully that afternoon—his head was high, and 
his gait contented. He rang the bell, and turned 
to look out over the gar den and the late autumn 
flowers, humming something martial. 

‘Mrs Whin at home ?? 

‘Not at home.’ 

He glanced at the servant. 
mistake. 

‘I am General Thomson,’ he said gruffly, ex- 
pecting to be instantly let in. 

‘I know, sir. But my orders are to say that 
my mistress is not at home.’ 

There was no mistaking this. The General 
stared blankly at the man, ready to swallow him 
in the extremity of his wrath. Mrs Whin had 
made it plain—so plain that he could only 
wonder at the ways of a woman and beat a 
retreat. He had better pack up at once, and 
take the morning train to the south. 

‘I will leave’ my card,’ he said, with a grim 
flicker in his eyes, and he ‘wrote on it ¢P.P.C.” 


There was some 


There was a shadow in the corner of the 


| gateway that the General, striding through, did 
|not see. As he passed, however, with chagrin 
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written on his countenance, the figure rose up 
and chuckled. 

Creeping in the lee of some big bushes, Dow 
arrived at the lowermost windows of the house. 
There was one where he had seen a stirring of 
the window-curtains when the General came away. 
A big laurel bush leaned over against this window, 
and Dow made himself small, stretching his neck 
cautiously out of the laurel leaves. Mrs Whin 
sat in the curtain-shadow, with her face fallen in 
her hands, erying bitterly in the dusk, 

‘Losh !? muttered the watcher blankly, as he 
slid out of the laurel bush, ‘an’ she might hae the 
Juke himsel’ !’ 


II. 


Mrs Whin lay long awake that night wonder- 
ing at herself. She had been very angry, and 
she had said she would never speak to the man 
again ; but she had sat at the window to watch 
his discomfiture, and to see if he looked ashamed, 
and sitting there she had had to fight with some 
strange feeling that pushed her to call him back. 
She clenched her hands and scolded herself till 
he reached the gate. And then the servant 
brought in his card, with the ‘P.P.C’ written 
big and unsteadily across it, and she knew that 
he was gone for good. The door shut softly, and 
she turned and looked wildly down the drive, and 
he was out of sight. 

‘Tam a fool!’ she said angrily, in a voice that 
shook, 


She had a queer dream that night, when she 
stopped scolding herself, and trying to shut out 
the General’s reproachful face—that had no right 
to be reproachful, and still was so, 

First she and the General stood alone on the 
links, and there did not seem to be anybody else 
in the world, or upon the green. They were 
playing a match, they two together, against some 
creature of indiarubber that had a mocking laugh 
as it bounded up in the air, and the face of Dow, 
her caddie. It had all the clubs, and they had to 
play with sticks. The wind blew their balls 
aslant, and the thing was mocking. 

‘We must win,’ said the General, and she 
pressed to his side, and held on to his coat, 
putting her cheek against it; but the thing was 
grinning. 

Then suddenly all their acquaintances seemed 
to come crowding round, and there was scorn in 
their expression. They were pointing to her and 
the General, and making faces. The Duke came 
forward in his mackintosh, and looked amazed, 
and all Mrs Whin’s pet aversions pushed to the 
front. She looked up. The General was standing 
up in a cart, wearing a long apron of butcher- 
blue, and as she looked he leaned over the wheel 
and cried ; 

‘Will you ride with me?? 

They were all laughing shrilly as she started 
back, and the sound of it was maddening ; but she 
could not withstand the look in the General’s 
eyes as he said again : 

‘Will you ride with me?’ 

‘Where are you going ?’ the Duke said, catching 
her arm, and the mocking chorus behind grew 
louder. The General stretched out his hand to 
grip her, and help her up—and then she awakened 
crying. 


It was in the cold gray morning that Mrs 
Whin came down to the links. The two or three 
enthusiasts who were there already remarked that 
her manner was curt and restless. She kept 
turning half-consciously to the railway cutting 
where in an hour or so the south express would 
be whisking past. 

Dow, for once, was not on the spot. She missed 
him with a feeling of relief, and brought out her 
driver to go round the long course in the hills and 
hollows by the side of the sea. The sprightliness 
had gone out of her walk this morning ; she fol- 
lowed up her ball with a dragging step, and 
listlessly played the strokes, not caring. 

It was going to rain. The sky was very dull 
and leaden. There was a ruffle of wind across 
the sea, and the gulls were all ashore. Yes, it 
was going to rain, and the smoke would lie in 
the track of the south express; it would pass 
in a cloud and leave clouds behind it—and so 
good-bye ! 

Lifting her eyes then, Mrs Whin gave a little 
ery. She was face to face with the General. 

He was having a last look round, walking 
slowly among the familiar places, and he did not 
see her until she gave that cry—then he moved, 
standing aside in the withered bracken to let her 
pass, 

He did not speak, but his look was dark with 
reproach, and she could not bear to see it. The 
impulse she had had to fight with yesterday 
grew suddenly all too strong, and broke down 
her pride. 

‘Don’t go! don’t go!’ she cried, ‘forgive me.’ 

The General looked doubtful—shy. He did 
not venture to take the impetuous words for 
earnest until he saw that her eyes were dim with 
tears. Then he took her hands. 

*You should have told and trusted me,’ said 
Mrs Whin, glancing thus at thedangerous subject. 
She felt strangely happy in recklessness, like one 
who has thrown away a burden, and she was 
ready to dare the world. 

‘IJ—I did not like,’ said the General, but she 
interrupted the apology. 

‘Don’t speak about ‘it, she said with a little 
shudder, for there was still a stirring of her 
trampled pride and the prejudice of high family. 
So the General did not speak. 


‘They packed up a lunch-basket for me,’ Mrs 
Whin said later, ‘I was ashamed to tell the 
servants I could not eat. Come and have lunch 
with me in the Hut’—her name for the majestic 
pavilion—‘ you will get nothing good, only poor 
little thin sandwiches and claret !’ 

‘My train is gone,’ said the General, eyeing a 
faint, white puff of smoke. 

‘Your train ?—it is not your train!’ Mrs Whin 
cried quickly. ‘Your train is put off for my con- 
venience!’ She smiled down to him, tripping 
up the pavilion steps, and the General followed 
meekly. 

‘Will you light the fire?’ said she, glancing 
round for a tablecloth, ‘and then I can make some 
tea. There are matches, and there are sticks— 
and, I fancy, cinders. 

The General retreated behind the varnished 

artition that shut off the kitchen corner of the 
fut from the rest. He knelt down before the 
grate and struck match after match with the 
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patience of an old campaigner, but the wood was 
damp, and the chimney would not draw. 

Mrs Whin hung up her coat. It had come on 
to pour, and the rain was beating against the 
windows. They would have to stay in here till 
it cleared a little before they could venture out. 
She drew out the provisions gingerly. Was 
there enough for two? 

There was a sudden dash in of rain and wind 
as the door opened and let in Dow. 

The wet was trickling along his cheeks and 
pouring down his coat; he wiped it out of his 
eyes, shut the door, and spoke. 

‘They said you were here—you were round the 
links by your lane this mornin’—I hae been 
fightin’ mysel’ a’ night up till this very minute, 
and at last I hae made my mind up, and I hae 
come to tell.’ 

‘To tell?’ Mrs Whin said faintly. 

Dow was twisting his wet cap in his hands. 
Yesterday he had looked virtuous and calm, but 
to-day his mien was disturbed. 

‘I didna think you wad take on so,’ he said 
lamely. ‘I said to mysel’: “She’s no a flighty bit 
lass to fret an’ wish hersel’ deid, as lasses do when 
they ’re crossed. She’sa wiselike weedow woman, 
an’ she’ll be angry and send him aboot his busi- 
ness—and he’ll be offended and gae doon south 
—an’ she’ll tak’ the Juke.” It’s awfw easy to 
tell a lee, an’ pit more to it; but it’s awfu’ difficult 
to spoil it an’ tell the truth.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ said Mrs Whin hastily. 

Dow wriggled slightly. Behind them the 
General was getting the fire alight ; he was still 
stooping over it earnestly, blowing up the flue. 

‘He’s no gane yet,’ said Dow. ‘He missed the 
train. I ken that, for I was at the station. I—I 
couldna bide to think of you, mem, greetin’ sae sair.’ 

He made an effort—feeling keenly the lack of 
dignity, to take up the mincing English he used 
upon great occasions. 

‘T informed you, mem, that the General was the 
son of a butcher-body of this town—-a ne’er-do- 
weel who ran awa’ to the wars—and you would 
na’ see him because of it. I told you a falsehood, 
mem !’ 

‘I should think so!’ shouted the , General, 
appearing suddenly. ‘ You young imp !’ 

But Dow had fled, bolting into the rain. 

‘Oh!’ said Mrs Whin, covering her face. 

‘171 tell you why I came here,’ “said the General, 
sitting down beside her. ‘I was ashamed to tell you 
sooner, for it seemed so silly, and I did not want 
you to laugh at me. But when I was young I 
came here to stay with a Sandhurst chum, and— 
and I used to moon round a girl who lived at 
Hendarroch. It is a poor little story. She 
married a richer man. Well, I had a queer whim 
to come here again and see the old place—and I 
heard she was left a widow. Jt has changed— 
and she is changed, for she did not know me. 


| 


She must have forgotten the very name of her | 


first admirer’ 
‘Who is she?’ asked Mrs Whin eagerly. 
‘Mrs Milne of Pollaine,’ 
‘Fat Mrs Milne?’ 
‘Fat Mrs Milne. She is changed’ 
Then he took her hands and looked selene | 
down in her brightened face. 


‘I believed it, said Mrs Whin, laying her cheek 
on his shoulder, ‘but’ 

‘But you would have had me all the same?’ 
said the General. 

‘IT would,’ answered Mrs Whin. 

And somehow Dow was forgiven. 


A DREAM OF HARVEST. 


I HAVE not seen for many a year 
Or growing corn or farm or grange, 
I know not why there should appear 
To me a dream so sweet, yet strange. 


High in a garret, where St Paul’s 
Gives me stone-greeting every: morn, 

Last night I dreamed of linnets’ calls, 
And long fair upland fields cf corn. 


I know not what so far away 

From pounds and pence my fancy led ; 
I looked as usual yesterday 

Only on lines of black and red ! 


But yet across the 
I saw, last seen so long ago, 

Again the rustling golden spears 
Thick serried waving to and fro. 


dull dead years 


I heard the farmers’ homely yarns, 
Their fears of laid unripened grain, 

Their hopes of overflowing barns, 
Their prophecies of sun and rain. 


I saw browned girls with cornflowers braid— 
My dream you see had skipped some leaves— 

Their curls, faint reapers in rare shade 
Asleep, babes cradled on warm sheaves. 


I heard the tinkling laden wain 
Slow creeping under cloudless skies, 
The sickle’s well-known sound, the strain 
Of harvest filled with tears my eyes. 


I saw the tired ears falling caught 
By women’s arms, in heat of noon: 

Then came a change, and there was nought 
But shocks and stubble neath the moon. 


I’m almost in despair with it, 
This wide, wide waste of white and brown ; 
But wife and child die, if I quit 
My worn stool in this stifling town. 
James Mew. 
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